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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. that the terrible animal would bite them, or/carry about from one room to another. To wos, 
wound them with its violent breathing. They |them is ascribed the invention of bellows, to 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. speedily learned to use fire with as much ad- | concentrate the energy of the fire. ‘The reader 
i Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. |4tess as Europeans. Few historical facts, | will see in the seeond volume of Wilkinson’s 
é enue on sealife therefore, are less doubtful than that man was| Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
ind eae ” ee once without means of artificial heat. A Phoe-|tians, copies of that instrument, taken from 
fol- scapecareelbeenammataii nician tradition attributed its discovery to a/| paintings on tombs at least three thousand 
ale wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRG, hunter observing a conflagration that had been | years old. During the exode and wanderings ; 
PHILADELPHIA, exciigdaip a forest by the attrition of some/of the Jews, their fire-places were precisely : 
BY» ——_——EE trees during a storm. Another tradition va-| like those both of the primitive races and of i 
ol- From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. | ries the account: in the winter season, Vul-|the modern Arabs,—small bon-fires in conical 4 
= 7 History of the Fire Place. can, the king, coming to a tree on the moun- | tents, with a hole in the apex of the cone to let 
= q Siesinn the dent Gee vase, anbiinasniaiine taias that had been fired by a thunderbolt, was ‘out the smoke; but after their establishment in F 
a oo See Lendiaal od A he dilketien cheered by its heat; and adding more wood to | Canaan, their houses, it has been inferred, re- e 
FO- senene hiol oti Ae ho eninnmel a preserve it, he invited his companions to share |sembled those of the Egyptians, “ wide, tho- 
tas 2 lation heme, Alienate att 8 ‘ved ss in his pleasure, and thereupon claimed to be | rough aired with windows, and large cham- 
Al- 6 ° gh we have arrived ata) the inventor of flame. Fire once discovered, | bers ceiled with cedar, and painted with ver- 


high state of civilization in some respects, yet : sees ota : 

6 cad ° » yer | the primeval savages, though at first alarmed, | million ;”* and judging from the terms they 
the method still in use for producing an artifi- a. ae : aad ns ’ 
al oli al |gradually felt its blessed influence ; and it is; had to mark the position, size, and manner of 
cial climate in modern habitations, is perhaps | * : : : 

stat ee |thus that tradition gives us an account of the|closing the apertures, they must have paid 
more primitive and defective than any of our | : ; 4 5 : 
ing . ae r wats learliest fireside ; for around the embers of the! great attention to domestic accommodation. , 
domestic contrivances. We burn coal in &/ burning t first | ed toherd; “and| The wint 1 Palestine being cold and | 
: . . ° . a ; > y » : > be ao {a 
vessel or stove which is no whit better in prin- urning trees men first learned to herd; “and |The winter in Palestine being cold and long, 
|as the intercourse continued under the bond of; and wood abundant, particular apartments 


ciple than the ancient fire-basket. Whilst the | i, etatiaentiy tiadiehinn teem uieatinn Oday sient onthe enene anes is 
chimney-wall in each room is often heated like | b . which th ny ome ‘4 een ' : al - a —v i ~ cid th “ aelemiahicel hed iF 
an oven, those opposite and at-the sides are but |°Y Which they expressed their emotions, were | were wanted, to avoid the nus oO ’ : 


a few degrees above the temperature of the at- | by degrees roughly cast into the elements of pervading the house, and soiling its furniture 
mosphere. In this respect the ancients evinc- | speech ; thus the discovery of fire gave rise to and ornaments, About the latter end of No- 
ed much greater ingenuity than we do; and | the first social meeting of mankind, to the for- | vember, King Jehoiakim was sitting in his“ win- 
many of the eo-csiied inventions of medere | "™ of language, to their ultimate union, | ter house,” when he threw the roll of Baruch 
date were, it appears, in general use hundreds and to all the wonders of subsequent civiliza- | “ into the fire that was burning on the hearth 
| tion.””* |before him.” The prophet Amos alluded to 


} 

oo Poe git AP = ou oe] The Chinese historians attribute the earliest the same custom, when he declared that the 
ing facts concerning warming and ventilation, | power of producing fire at will, by the friction | “ winter house with the summer house would 
have been brought to light,* and as in this of two pieces of dried wood, to Souigine, one | be destroyed.” From the hearths and braziers i 
country all.idens of- comfort and sociality aot their first 3 This power once known, | in these brumal apartments, the smoke was ag 
centered around the hearth, we doubt not that the nomadic as all countries ever availed | emitted at hole _ the roof, or by the arub- 2 
a historical sketch of the “ fire-place,” chiefly | themselves of it, though a fire made of dried | bah ; for notwithstanding what some rabbis 3 

drawn from the above source, will prove ‘cael wood or grass in the open air, or ina rude have written about the Jews being so scrupu- 4 
id’s esting. hut, was their sole provision against cold for | lous to preserve the purity of the Holy City, : 
der The history of the fire-side mav be said to| ™@"Y 98°: | : : ; | that they would not permit the erection of a 
Ap commence in the dark ages ; for it reaches back | Increased intelligence induced mankind to) chimney in Jerusalem, they were perhaps as 

to a time when man was unacquainted with | S°°* for greater warmth under substantial co- ignorant as the Szyptians of that contrivance. 

the existence of five. The casiy records of — west ay first houses they took to were The great improvement that chimneys would 
nse nearly all nations, refer to a time when that ready built, being chiefly caves. In the mid-| have made on Mount Sion itself, is graphically 


dle of these they made fires, in spite of the | described by Baruch, when he notices “ the 


errr ec: 








= ee Lew eed clieieme ismoke, for which there was no other outlet | faces that were blacked by the smoke that com- / 
| : deatieesine antennas, . Wien Magellan visit. | than the hole by whichthe inhabitants came in| eth out of the temple.” s 4 
OC. : ed the Marian Ielands, in 1521, the natives be-| and out. The same rude method was contin- | The method of using fuel among the Greeks i 
ry. ® Mond tendons te tee tiem antes people in the ued, even when men learnt to build houses, | was the same as among the Hebrews, but per- : 
. wenld. They wese withent overs thine. cick! and to congregate in cities; only they made a | haps without their care for ventilation. Homer ie 
; we regard as necessaries, and in total ignor- hole in the roof to let the smoke out, exactly | describes his princes undressing themselves to i 
ance of fire. Several of their huts being con- | like the Laplanders and some of the Irish at kill by their own hands the sheep, oxen, and " 
ord sumed, they at first considered the flame to be the present day. oe! swine they were to eat at dinner; roasting the ‘4 
mit- a kind of animal, that attached itself to the |. The parents of western civilization, the | entrails, and during the entertainment handing 
Se- wood and fed upon it. Some who approached | Egyptians, although they built themselves ex- \them to each other as delicacies. The repast : 
10 too near, being scorched, communicated their | houses, and were scrupulously nice in| being finished, he shows them sitting for their a 
terror to the rest, who durst only look upon it| their domestic arrangements, either made their | pleasnre on the piled skins of the animals they i 
. at a distance, They were afcaid, they said | fires (for it is cold enough even in that warm | had slain and devoured, and playing at games A 
i : ’ ’| climate to need them occasionally,) on the cen-| of chance ; and one of them taking a pastern- 3 
_ * On the Hi and Art of Warming and Ventilat- tral hearth, or used pans of live charcoal to| bone out of a basket in which it was lying, and f 
ing rooms and buildi &c., by Walter Bernan, Civil | ~~ 
Engineer, 2 vols. : London. * Vitruvius, book ii. chap. 1. * Jeremiah, xxii. 14. 
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throwing it at the head of a beggar, but, on|clay were then built into the walls, having their 
missing its aim, making a grease-spot where | lower ends left open to the hypocaust. ‘These 
it fell on the opposite wall. From this picture | pipes were carried to the height of the first or 
of the grossness of ancient manners, it may be | second story, and had their upper orifices 
concluded that when the poet says, Penelope’s | made to open into the chamber that was to be 
maids threw the glowing embers out of the) heated. They were closed by moveable covers, 
braziers upon the floor, and heaped fresh wood| While green wood was burning in the furnace, 


every year to procure a supply of their favour- 
ite plant, they have bestowed the name of Yam- 
pah river. Among the trappers it is generally 
known as Little Snake river.” 

“In the afternoon we took our way directly 
across the spurs from the point of the moun- 
tain, where we had several ridges to cross ; 


upon them, he did not mean to depict his im-| and the hypocaust filled with its acrid smoke, | and although the road was not rendered bad 
mortal barbarians burning odoriferous fuel, on| the covers were not removed from the cali-| by the nature of the ground, it was made ex- 


purpose to sweeten what must have been a vi- | ducts; but as soon as the wood was charred, 
tiated atmosphere. ‘The fire that was quickly |the upper orifices of the pipes were opened, 


| 


| 


tremely rough by stiff tough bushes of arfemi- 
sia tridentata, in this country commonly called 


to blaze on the hearth had to diffuse the com-|and the hot vapour from the hypocaust then | sage. 


forts of light as well as warmth ; and the fra-| flowed into the chamber,” 
grant logs were known to abound with the re- 


“ This shrub now began to make its appear- 


It is singular, that although these hot-air! ance in compact fields ; and we were about to 


sinous material of illumination. In the heroic | ducts would have answered to carry off smoke, | quit for a long time this country of excellent 


age they had oil and tallow in abundance, but|the Romans never hit upon the expedient of| pasturage and brilliant flowers. 


were ignorant of the method of burning them | applying them to that purpose. 
in lamps; and the only use they appear to (Conclusion next week.) 
have made of wax was to put in theear to shut 


out sound. Burning fuel was carried into the CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 


apartment where light was required, and some-| Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
times placed on altars for the same purpose;| Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
and long, thin pieces of lighted wood were car-| % Oregon and North California, in the 
ried in the hand when they moved from one} years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J. C. 


place to another in the night. Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
Coal, it has been thought, belonged to the} ers, 


Greek naturalists. Theophrastus speaks of (Continued from page 8.) 
fossil substances found in Liguria, and in Elis,; July 20.—The narrative states: “ We con- 
in the way to Olympia, and used by smiths, | tinued our march up the stream, along a green 
that, when broken for use, are earthy, and that | sloping bottom, between pine hills on the one 
kindled and burned like wood-coal. ‘The gen-| hand, and the main Black hills on the other, 
eral fuel was green wood ; and where that was | towards the ridge which separates the waters of 
unattainable, other vegetable, and even excre-|the Platte from those of the Arkansas. As 
mentitious substances were used on the hearth| we approached the dividing ridge, the whole 
for combustibles, On days of ceremony it was| valley was radiant with flowers ; blue, yellow, 
also customary to burn fragrant substances. | pink, white, scarlet, and purple, vied with each 
When Alexander the Great was at an enter-| other in splendour. Esparcette was one of the 
tainment given in the winter by one of his| highly characteristic plants, and a bright-look- 
friends, “ a brazier was brought into the apart- | ing flower (gaillardia aristata) was very fre- 
ment to warm it, the day being cold, and the| quent; but the most abundant plant along our 
king observing the small quantity of fuel that| road to-day was geranium maculatum, which 
had been provided, jeeringly desired his host,” | is the characteristic plant in this portion of the 
said Plutarch, “to bring more wood or in-| dividing grounds. Crossing to the waters of the 
cense.” The supply of the precious firing ap- | Platte, fields of blue flax added to the magnifi- 
peared to be too scanty to produce the required | eence of this mountain garden ; this was occa- 
warmth, and if it arose from his host being} sionally four feet in height, witich was a luxu- 


niggardly of the costly fuel, he hinted that riance of growth that | rarely saw this almost 
some even of the common sort would be accep-| universal plant attain thoughout the journey.” 
table. 

The Romans made vast strides of improve-| fork of the Laramie river, in latitude 41 deg. 
ment in fire-places, although they were quite} 45 min. 59 sec. and longitude 106 deg. 47 
unable to rid themselves of the smoke -nui-| min. 25 sec. 


sance. Vitruvius, in his work on architecture, 
directs that the walls of rooms “ in which fires 
or many lights are burned, should be finished 
above the podium with polished panels of a 
black colour, having red or yellow margins 
round them; and he advises that delicate or- 
naments should not be introduced into the cor- 
nices, because they are spoiled, not only by the 
smoke of the house, but also by that from the 
neighbouring buildings.” The principal fire- 
place in a Roman house of the best kind, was | 
built in the bath, chiefly to heat the caldarium, 
or sweating-room of a bath. It was a sort of 
furnace, and called a hypocaust, and served 
also to heat the walls of the whole habitation ; 
quite upon the principle of the hot air which 
has recently been introduced as a modero in-| and in greater luxuriance, on one of the neigh- 
vention. ‘The hypocaust being constructed in| bouring tributaries of the Colorado than in any 
the under story of a building in the manner] other part of this region ; and on that stream, to 
described by Vitruvius, several pipes of baked| which the Snakes are accustomed to resort 


* At this place, (says Capt. F.) I became 
first acquainted with the yampah, (anethum 
graveolens,) which | found our Snake woman 
engaged in digging in the low timbered bottom 
of the creek. Among the Indians along the 
Rocky Mountains, and more. particularly 
among the Shoshonee, or Snake Indians, in 
whose territory it is very abundant, this is con- 
sidered the best among the roots used for food. 
To us, it was an interesting plant—a little link 
between the savage and civil life. Here 
among the Indians, its root is a common article 
of food, which they take pleasure in offering to 
strangers; while with us, in a considerable por- 
tion of America and Europe, the seeds are used 
to flavour soup. It grows more abundantly, 





| 


Ten or twelve 
buffalo bulls were seen during the afternoon ; 
and we were surprised by the appearance of a 
large red ox. We gathered around him as if 
he had been an old acquaintance, with all our 
domestic feelings as much awakened as if we 
had come in sight of an old farm house. He 
had probably made his escape from some party 
of emigrants on Green river ; and, with a vivid 
remembrance of some old green field, he was 
pursuing the straightest course for the frontier 
that the country admitted. We carried him 
along with us a prize; and when it was found 
in the morning that he had wandered off, I 
would not let him be pursued, for I would 
rather have gone through a starving time of 
three entire days, than let him be killed after 
he had successfully run the gamlet so far 
among the Indians. I have been told by — 
Bent’s people, of an ox born and raised at St. 
Vrain’s fort, which made his escape from them 
at Elm grove, near the frontier, having come in 
that year with the wagons. They were on 
their way out, and saw occasionally places 
where he had eaten and lain down to rest ; 
but did not see him for about 700 miles, when 
they overtook him on the road, travelling along 
to the fort, having unaccountably escaped In- 
dians and every other mischance,” 

On the north fork of the Platte : 

“In the precipitous bluffs were displayed a 
succession of strata containing fossil vegetable 
remains, and several beds of coal. In some of 


The party were on the 2d of August on a|the beds the coal did not appear to be perfectly 


mineralized ; and in some of the seams it was 
compact and remarkably lustrous. In these 
latter places there were also thin layers of a 
very fine white salts, in powder.” 

“ On the 13th of August the expedition took 
its way along the upland, towards the dividing 
ridge which separates the Atlantic from the 
Pacific waters, and crossed it by a road some 
miles further south than the one we had follow- 
ed on our return in 1842. We crossed very 
near the table mountain, at the southern extrem- 
ity of the South Pass, which is near twenty 
miles in width, and already traversed by sever- 
al different roads. Selecting as well as [ could 
in the scarcely distinguishable ascent, what 
might be considered the dividing ridge in this 
remarkable depression in the mountain, I took 
a barometrical observation, which gave 7,490 
feet for the elevation above the Gulf of Mexico. 
You will remember that in my report of 1842 
I estimated the elevation of this pass at about 
7,000 feet ; a correct observation with a good 
barometer enables me to give it now with more 
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precision. Its importance as the great gate/ cal survey, of any description, had ever boon Hine nearly to the ground—all mingled together 


through which commerce and travelling may| made any where in the neighbouring region. |in the bravery of savage warfare. They had 
herealter pass between the valley ofthe Missis-| It was generally supposed that it had no visible | been thrown into a sudden tumult by the apear- 
sippi and the north Pacific, justifies a precise | outlet ; but among the trappers, including those | ance of our flag, which among these people, is 
notice of its locality and distance from leading| in my own camp, were many who believed| regarded as an emblem of hostility ; it being 
points, in addition to this statement of its eleva-| that somewhere on its surface was a terrible ‘usually borne by the Sioux and the neighbouring 
tion. As stated in the report of 1842, its lati-| whirlpool, through which its waters found their mountain Indians when they come here to war ; 
tude at the point where we crossed is 42° 24'| way to the ocean by some subterraneous com-|and we had accordingly been mistaken for a 
32"; its longitude 109° 26’ 00" ; its distance| munication. All these things had made a fre-| body of their enemies. A few words from the 
from the mouth of the Kansas, by the common! quent subject of discussion in our desultory | chief quieted the excitement; and the whole 
travelling route, 962 miles ; from the mouth of| conversation around the fires at night ; and my | band, increasing every moment in number, es- 
the Great Platte, along the valley of that river,| own mind had become tolerably well filled |corted us to their encampment, where the chief 
according to our survey of 1842, 882 miles;| with their indefinite pictures, and insensibly | pointed out a place for us to encamp, near his 
and its distance from St. Louis about 400 | coloured with their romantic descriptions,|own lodge, and made known our purpose in 
| 








miles more by the Kansas, and about 700 by! which, in the pleasure of excitement, I was well | visiting the village. Ina very short time we 
the Great Platte route ; these additions being} disposed to believe, and half expected to real- | purchased eight horses, for which we gave in 


steamboat conveyancein both instances. From) ize.” jexchange blankets, red and blue cloth, beads, 
this Pass to the mouth of the Oregon is about} Here, too, we meet with the following inter-| knives, and tobacco, and the usual other arti- 
1,400 miles by the common travelling route ;| esting passages : cles of Indian traffic. We obtained from them 


so that, under a general point of view, it may| “We continued our road down the river, | also a considerable quantity of berries of differ- 
be assumed to be about half way between the| and at night encamped with a family of emi-|ent kinds, among which service berries were 
Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, on the com- | grants—two men, women, and several children ‘the most abundant ; and several kinds of roots 
mon travelling route, Following a hollow of —who appeared to be bringing up the rear of|and seeds, which we could eat with pleasure, 
slight and easy decent, in which was very soon| the great caravan. I was struck with the fine |as any kind of vegetable food was gratifying to 
formed a little tributary to the Gulf of Califor-| appearance of their cattle, some six or eight|us. I ate here, for the first time, the kooyah, 
nia, (for the waters which flow west from the | yoke of oxen, which really looked as well as if| or tobacco root, (valeriana edulis,) the princi- 
South Pass go to’this gulf,) we made our usual | they had been all the summer at work on some! pal edible root among the Indians who inhabit 
halt four miles from the pass, in latitude by ob-| good farm. It was strange to see one small |the upper waters of the streams on the western 
servation 42 deg. 19 min. 53 sec. Entering] family travelling along through such a coun-|side of the mountains. It has a very strong 
the valley of Green river—the great Colora-| try, so remote from civilization. Some nine|and remarkably peculiar taste and odour, 
do of the West—and inclining very much to! years since, such a security might have been a! which | can compare to no other vegetable 
the southward along the streams which form the | fatal one ; but since their disastrous defeats in| that | am acquainted with, and which to some 
Sandy river, the road led for several days over | the country a little north, the Blackfeet have! persons is extremely offensive. It was cha- 
dry and level uninteresting plains ; to which a! ceased to visit these waters. Indians, however, | racterised by C. Preuss as the most horrid food 
low, scrubby growth of artemisia gave < uni-| are very uncertain in their localities ; and the he had ever put in his mouth; and when, in 
form dull grayish colour; and on the evening! friendly feelings, also, of those now inbabiting|the evening one of the chiefs sent his wife to 
of the 15th we encamped on the Mexican terri-| it may be changed.” |me with a portion which she had prepared as a 
tory, on the left bank of Greea river, 69 miles} “ Crossing, in the afternoon, the point of a delicacy to regale us, the odour immediately 
from the South Pass, in longitude 110 deg. 05) narrow spur, we descended into a beautiful bot-| drove him out of the lodge ; and frequently af- 
min. 05 sec., and latitude 41 deg. 53 min. 54! tom, formed by a lateral valley, which present- terwards he used to beg that when those who 
sec., distant 1,031 miles from the mouth of the| ed a picture of home beauty that went directly | liked it had taken what they desired, it might 
Kansas. This is the emigrant road to Oregon, |to our hearts. ‘The edge of the wood for sever-| be sent away. To others, however, the taste is 
which bears much to the southward, to avoid} al miles along the river, was dotted with the | rather an agreeable one, and | was afterwards 
the mountains about the western heads of Green | white covers of emigrant wagons, collected in| always glad when it formed an addition to our 
river—the Rio Verde of the Spaniards.” groups at different camps, where the smokes | scanty meals. It is full of nutriment ; and in its 
The proximity of Capt. Fremont to the! were rising lazily from the fires, around which | unprepared state is said by the Indians to have 
“‘ Great Salt Lake,” on August 21, suggested| the women were occupied in preparing the! very strong poisonous qualities, of which it is 
the following observations : evening meal, and the children playing in the | deprived by a peculiar process, being baked in 
«We were nowentering a region which for} grass; and herds of cattle, grazing about in the ground for about two days.” 
us possessed a strange and extraordinary inter-| the bottom, had an air of quiet security and} ‘“ August 25.—We made our encampment 
est. We were upon the waters of the famous | civilized comfort that made a rare sight for the}in a grove of cedar immediately at the Beer 
lake which forms a salient point among the re-| traveller in such a remote wilderness. | Springs, which, on account of the effervescing 
markable geographical features of the country,} ‘In common with all the emigration, they | gas and acid taste, have received their name 
and around which the vague and superstitious | had been reposing for several days in this de-| from the voyageurs and trappers of the coun- 
accounts of the trappers had thrown a delight-| lightful valley, in order to recruit their animals | try, who, in the midst of their rude and hard 
ful obscurity, which we anticipated pleasure in| on its luxuriant pasture after their long jour-| lives, are fond of finding some fancied resem- 
dispelling, but which, in the meantime, left a/ney, and prepare them for the hard travel|blances to the luxuries they rarely have the 
crowded field for the exercise of our imagina-| along the comparatively sterile banks of the | fortune to enjoy. 
tion. Upper Columbia.” | ** Although somewhat disappointed in the ex- 
“Tn our occasional conversations with a few} “On the 23d we had approached within! pectations which various descriptions had led 
old hunters who had visited that region, it had| something more than a mile of a Shoshonee| me to form of unusual beauty of situation and 
been a subject of frequent speculation ; and the! village, when suddenly a single horseman ‘scenery, [ found it altogether a place of very 
wonders which they related were not the less} emerged from it at full speed, followed by an-/ great interest; and a traveller for the first time 
agreeable because they were highly exagger-| other, and another, in rapid succession ; and in a volcanic region remains in a constant ex- 
ated and impossible. then party after party poured into the plains, | citement, and at every step is arrested by some- 
“ Hitherto this lake had been seen only by| until, when the foremost rider reached us, all | thing remarkable and new. There is a confu- 
trappers who were wandering through the coun-| the whole intervening plain was occupied by a | sion of interesting objects gathered together in 
try in search of new beaver streams, caring| mass of horsemen, which came charging down a small space, Around the place of encamp- 
very little for Geography; its islands had| upon us with guns and naked swords, lances, | ment the Beer Springs were numerous ; but, as 
never been visited ; and none were to be found] and bows and arrows—Indians entirely naked, | far as we could ascertain, were entirely confin- 
who had entirely made the circuit of its shores ;| and warriors fully dressed for war, with the|ed to that locality in the bottom. In the bed of 
and no instrumental observation or geographi-| long red streamers of their war bonnets reach- | the river in front, fora space of several hundred 
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yards, they were very abundant ; the efferves- 
cing gas rising up and agitating the water in 
countless bubbling columns. In the vicinity 
round about were numerous springs of an en- 
tirely different and equally marked mineral 
character. In a rather picturesque spot, about 
1,300 yards below our encampment, and im- 
mediately on the river bank, is the most re- 
markable spring of the place. In an opening 
on the rock, a white column of scattered water 
was thrown up, in a form like a jet-d’eau to a 
variable height of about three feet, and, though 
it is maintained in a constant supply, its great- | 
est height is attained only at regular intervals, 
according to the action of the force below. It) 
is accompanied by a subterraneous noise, | 
which, together with the motion of the water, 
makes very much the impression of a steam- 
boat in motion; and, without knowing that it 
had already been previously so called, we gave 
it the name of the Steamboat Spring. The 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Continued from page 3.) 


“ Philad’a, 27 Eighth month, 1704. 
“ Honoured Governor : 
“ Being yesterday returned from New York, 


= : s I was surprised to hear of a letter sent from 
While David Lloyd was doing his utmost hence to England, directed to thee, signed by 


in Pennsylvania to thwart and pervert the/ David Lloyd, Speaker of the Assembly, and in 
measures which Penn had designed for the the name of the whole House. I heard the 


promotion of what he conceived to be the real governor first mention it; but the following 


benefit, political and religious, of his people, he account is what I had from Is. Nofris, with 
was beset at home by an adversary of a difler- whom alone of that Assembly [ have had an 
ent kind, who was not less diligently seeking opportunity as yet to discourse. At the break- 
to undermine and engulph his patrimonial es- jing up of the last Assembly, when the country 
tate; this was Philip Ford, the steward of his| members were eager to be gone home, it was 
Irish property. As he will frequently be no-'concluded by the House, and a minute made 
ticed hereafter, it is needful to give some ac-|of it, that there should be an address to thee, 
count of him. He was a member of the Soci-! upon some heads then agreed upon ; and be- 
ety of Friends, and a man in whom his em-|cause the whole House could not attend to it, 


| ployer felt, or at least for many years, placed|it was committed to David Lloyd, J. Wilcox, 


entire confidence. He had means, and Wil-|Is. Norris, Jos. Wood, G. Jones, Anth’y Mor- 
liam Penn, in the straits to which he was often! ris, Wm. Biles and Sam’! Richardson. But 


reduced by the niggardly policy of his colony,|they, never meeting about it, Jos. Wilcox, (as 


sought relief, by obtaining from him advances! 


rock through which it is forced is slightly rais- ry ob 
of money. His mind being much absorbed in| 


ed in a convex manner, and gathered at the} ey. ; mn bsor! 
opening into an urn-mouthed form, and is evi- | the religious service of the Society of which he} 
dently formed by continued deposition from the | Was so distinguished a member, as well as with | 
water, and coloured bright red by oxide of | the engrossing affairs of his colony, and hav-| 
iron. It is a hot spring, and the water has a| ing withal great confidence in the correctness | 
pungent and disagreeable metallic taste, leaving and integrity of his steward, he did not suffi- 
a burning effect on the tongue. Within per- | ciently consider whither this course was tend- 
haps two yards of the jet-d’eau is a small hole | ing, but continued a borrower, suflering interest 
of about an inch in diameter through which at|to accumulate upon interest. “The children 
regular intervals, escapes a blast of hot air of this world are wiser in their generation than 
with a light wreath of smoke, accompanied b y | the children of light.” ‘This ungrateful stew- | 
a regular noise. This hole had been noticed | ard proved himself faithful only to his own in-| 
by Doctor Wislizenus, a gentleman who several | terest, in the unrighteous mammon. Silently, | 





years since passed by this place, and who re-| he allowed the debt to grow, and heaped upon | 
marked, with very nice observation, that smell- | it many exorbitant additions, till, (as he ap- 
ing the gas which issued from the orifice pro-| pears to have calculated,) t had reached a 
duced a sensation of giddiness and nausea, | size, beyond which his master’s ability render- 
Charles Preuss and myself repeated the obser- | ed it imprudent to venture, and then suddenly 








vation, and were so well satisfied with its cor- | 
rectness that we did not find it pleasant to con- | 
tinue the experiment, as the sensation of giddi- 
ness which it produced was certainly strong 
and decided. A huge emigrant wagon, with a 
large and diversified family, had overtaken us 
and halted to noon at our encampment; and 
while we were sitting at the spring, a band of 
boys and girls and two or three young men, 
came up, one of whom I asked to stoop down 
and smell the gas, desirous to satisfy myself 
further of its effect. But his natural caution 
had been awakened by the singular and sus- 
picious features of the place, and he declined 
my proposal decidedly, and with a few indis- 
tinct remarks about the devil, whom he seemed 
to consider the genius loci. The ceaseless 
motion and the play of the fountain, the red 
rock, and the green trees near, make this a 
. .” 
ne res (To becontinued.) 


ee 


SPEAK IT BOLDLY. 


“ Be thou liké the first apostles— 
Be thou like the heroic Paul : 

If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly ! speak it all! 


Face thine enemies—accusers— 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod! 

And if thou hast TruTs to utter, 
Speak ! and leave the rest to Gop!” 


os 


pounced upon his prey. Penn was indignant, 
astonished, and incredulous. He knew he was 
unfairly dealt with, and could not believe, that 
what appeared to him a most unrighteous de- 
mand, could have any more foundation in law, 
than he was conscious it had in equity. But 
by his unsuspecting confidence, he had unhap- 
pily put himself in the power of a most unfeel- 
ing and avaricious servant; and the case, com- 
ing into court, was decided against him. Ford’s 
son, (the father having died meanwhile,) ar- 
rested him as he came out of Gracechurch 
street meeting, and threw him into the Old 
Bailey. With some difficulty he had been re- 
strained from entering the house, and taking 
him from the ministers’ gallery. 

By the intervention of Friends, he after- 
wards made some abatement of his demand, 
and Penn was liberated on executing a mort- 
gage to him of the province of Pennsylvania. 
Subsequently, members of the Society, in Eng- 
land and America, united to buy the mortgage 
of Ford, and to form a trust for the receipt of 
whatever income might be derived from the 
Proprietary estate, until the debt should be paid. 
This was accomplished in the spring of 1729, 
eleven years after the decease of William 
Penn. 

This notice will suffice to render the refer. 
ences to Ford which occur in the letters intelli- 
gible. 

James Logan to William Penn. 


en 


Isaac thinks,) drew it up, stuffing it with alt 
the most scurrilous and scandalous reflections, 
and running upon a great many particulars, 
not before thought of, or once touched at, by 
the Assembly. D. Lloyd contributed his as- 
sistance ; G. Jones and Jos. ‘Wood were privy 
to it, and agreed to what was done; and but 
beside those, not one person saw it, that could 
be heard of, upon inquiry, except Samuel 
Richardson, who, upon a cursory view of it, 


| declared his dislike of it. 


“ When they finished, David, without fur- 
ther communicating it to the persons concern- 


‘ed, signed it as Speaker of the House on the 


first of October, (Eighth month,) when the 
Assembly, by charter, is dissolved, and, there- 
fore, he is no Speaker at all. ‘To warrant his 
signing, he produces an order for it in the min- 
utes ; but that proves’to be an interlineation in 
David’s own hand, and in a different ink, in- 
serted between the close of the paragraph and 
the adjournment. 

“The letter runs as if from the body of 
Friends, (in the House,) and even talks of mo- 
ney given thee by Friends, for thy assistance, 
when the authors of it are those four I have 
mentioned, viz.: David Lloyd—whom scarce 
any man of sense believes to have any religion 
or principle, but that of his interest and re- 
venge,—G. Jones—whose reputation has been 
very scandalous, was rejected by Friends, and 
is not yet received,—J. Wilcox, who has long 
entirely separated,—and Jos. Wood—who is 
professedly of the Church of England: and 
that it—the remonstrance—may do the more 
execution, it is not only sent to thyself, but di- 
rected to such of London as they understood 
to be the most disaffected to thee, to be made 
use of as they shall see occasion. 

** A piece of unparalleled villainy, and that 
needs no observation or remark to aggravate 
it. The letter, or letters, were delivered to 
Robert Barber, who went from hence in the 
brigantine, J. Guy, master, to New York. 
But, not liking the vessel, he talked there of 
returning home again, and not proceeding on 
the voyage ; which, if he does, tis possible he 
may bring back’ the letters, having had a strict 
charge to deliver them with his own hand. 
But if they should arrive, and come into any 
other hands than thy own, please give them a 








THE FRIEND. 





copy of this, and | will stand by it here upon | relief, in that particular; but his deputy here | sioned by the Queen to be Judge of the pro- 
the spot, if they think fit to transmit it. I wish has given forth a proclamation to declare the | vince and lower counties, as also of the Jer- 
I could have more time, but the post goes to- | proceedings of our courts null and void, in all|sies, (which they, as well as we, extremely 
day, and this will certainly be the last oppor- | cases where the procedure is without an oath ;| want,) | doubt not but that his place may be 
tunity of writing by this vessel. | though the affirmation is looked upon, by the worth 400 or 500 per annum of our money, 
“ The generality of the Assembly, who are | generality of the people not of our persuasion, | besides fees and perquisites. And the business 
acquainted with it, are much disturbed, but | to be as binding as an oath. This proclama-|of this province may be easily performed by 
know not what course to take. He has such | tion, as also another, for raising a militia, are | one Chief Judge ; whieh certain Associates, in 
a faculty of leading them out of their depth ; pretended to be made to recommend William | the respective counties, as he goes his circuits, 
and his accomplices in the House drown all) Penn’s administration to the notice of the|may supply. I desire you may use your en- 
others with their noise. 1s. Norris, two days Queen; but, to our sorrow, we find they prove deavours to get such aman. Here was one 
ago, went with five or six more, who were | screens to the most abominable wickedness, as| Roger Mempesson, whom we thought to en- 
members of that Assembly, and being very | well as to weaken the hands of Friends, in sup- | gage in that affair; but he, being Judge of the 
sharp upon him for abusing them so, he told| pressing vice and debauchery ; and not only | Admiralty, and Chief Judge of the ‘Supreme 
Isaac, he is now but a private man, and was so, but the said proclamations,—especially the Court at New York, he could not stay here. 
not concerned it—for he is left out last elec-| last about oaths,—leaves a door open for the | Besides, he is too much in William Penn’s in- 
tion. | greatest malefactors to escape unpunished, and | terest, and given to drink. So that he did not 
«‘ The present Assembly, after thirteen days shuts out Friends from being magistrates, and, | suit this place so well. 
sitting, yesterday presented another bill for! by consequence, lets in the vilest of men into | “ This, with unfeigned love, is all at present 
confirming and explaining the charter of privi- | the administration of justice. We desire your | from 
leges, containing all that was in the former, | utmost assistance in this thing. “ Your friend to serve you in what I can, 
prepared for that purpose, with several large; ‘Here are also enclosed duplicates of our ; 
additions about elections. It is believed Spicbinens to the Queen ; they have been sent 
will scarce do anything but draw addresses and | several ways. I hope some will come to 





Davip Luoyp.” 
(To be continued.) 


remonstrances; unless the leading members | hand. aad saa 

should commit something against the rest, so| “Our Assembly have agreed to raise £100 Sanctification—Justification. 

gross, that their eyes should be forcibly open-| this year, (and 1 presume will, at the next Let us not deceive ourselves, God will not 
ed. meeting, make it an annual fund,) to defray be mocked ; such as we sow we shall certainlv 


“ So that if thou canst bear to support all the! the charge of a correspondence, which they|reap. The tree is known by its fruits, and will 
heavy charges of government, both there and | desire to have settled, for negociating the al-| be judged according to its fruits. The wages 
here, without any consideration, and suffer |fairs of the province; for, you now see, we of sin is death. Men will find it so; and every 
wounds from such ungrateful men to be re-| have been abused, trusting to William Penn. {man shall receive his reward suitable to his 
peated against thee, without redressing thyself,| ‘“ We have sent an address to him, (along| work. ‘To let pride, vanity, covetousness, re- 
if in thy power, it will appear a patience some- | with those to the Queen,) dated in the Third | venge, &c. predominate, is provoking to God ; 
thing above human. | month last; since which, we found that he had | but to conceit that the righteous God will in- 

“Thy friends are deeply grieved at these| not got our laws approved of by the Queen, | dulge his people in that latitude which he con- 
proceedings, and sympathize with thee. Nay, | nor obtained any relief for us against the in-|demns in other men, is abominable. It is 
more, Jos. Growden declares his abhorrence | conveniency we laboured under, by reason of sanctification that makes the saint, and self-de- 
of them, and their proceedings against thee. _| her late orders about oaths, which we expected | nial constitutes the Christian; and not filling 

“That Almighty Being, who has always|from him. And also, we have had reason, | our heads and elevating our fancies, by apply- 
stood by thee, will, I hope, support thee over it | since that address, to change our opinion of his |ing those promises to ourselves, which as yet 
all, for his own glory, and thy happiness, is | deputy, who has much altered his-measures in| we have no interest in, though we may think 
most heartily desired by thy dutiful and aflec- | government from what he then, and all along| they belong to nobody else. This spiritual 
tionate before that time, gave us assurance of. ‘The | flattery of ourselves is most pernicious, 

James Locan.” | tokens we had of his closing with our enemies,| | cannot but say with the apostle, It is neither 

The following is probably one of the letters | and plain demonstration of his master, William | circumcision nor uncircumcision, Jew nor Gen- 
spoken of. It is a copy, and in the hand-writ- | Penn’s, neglect towards us, before the Assem-| tile, but the new creature, created after Christ 











ing of Hannah Penn. | bly ended, moved us to deal thus plainly with | Jesus in true holiness ; for without holiness no 
“ Philad’a, 3d 8br, 1704. | William Penn; and, if he shall endeavour to|man shall see the Lord. And what is holi- 

** Honoured Friends, make this representation inconsistent with the| ness, but abstaining from wickedness? And 
“This comes with a repre-| address, | hope you wil consider that the rep- | what is that but keeping the law of God? 

G. W. sentation -or remonstrance | resentation is now three months after the ad-|Great peace have they that love thy law, said 

W. M. from the General Assembly | dress ; in which time, observing all passages | David, who had known the trouble of breaking 

> of this province, to Wilions | thet occurred to our notice, we found sufficient | it. Therefore it is, that grace and truth are 


Penn, and I am requested in | cause to alter our opinion, and fall upon these | come by Jesus Christ, to help us to fulfill the 
behalf of the inhabitants here, to entreat that | measures; and the address, being designed | law, not to excuse our disobedience to the law ; 
you would lay these things before him, and get | three months before the representation by or- | and what before we were unable, this gives 
such relief therein, as may be obtained from | der of the House, it could not be recalled, else | force to do. So that Christianity is not an in- 
him; and, if you find him still remiss im per-|I believe it would. |dulgence of people under weakness and diso- 
forming his promises or engagements towards} ‘“ Friends! it is the public cries for your as- | bedience, but the completing and perfection of 
us, or making terms for himself, as he calls it, | sistance ; which, | hope, will excuse me, (who | that righteousness, which, without him, was 
we desire you will be pleased, by such Chris-| am unknown to you,) thus far to trouble you.| but short and imperfect, through the all-suffi- 
tian measuresas you shall see meet, to oblige him | 1 suppose you will have a more ample account} cient grace and power that came by Jesus 
to do the people justice, in those things in which | by others, of the condition this poor province | Christ. 
this representation shows he has been deficient. | is brought to, by the late revels and Susuben| The thief, says Christ, does not come but to 


Here also is enclosed a copy of a bill, which| which young William Penn, and his gang of | kill, to steal, and to destroy ; that is, to steal 
was last Assembly prepared to be passed into a | loose fellows he accompanies with, are found|away the heart from God, and to kill and de. 
law, that the affirmation should pass instead of| in, to the great grief of Friends and others in|stroy all good desires and inclinations in the 
an oath. Be pleased to consider the reason | this place. |soul. The devil is the thief and destroyer 
and necessity of our having such a law, and} “Jf there were an able councillor at law,|But I am come, says Christ, that ye might 
solicit the Queen about it; for we cannot find| that were a person of sobriety and moderation, | have life, and that ye might have it more abun- 
that William Penn has done anything for our} (but not in William Penn’s interest,) commis-|dantly. Again, O death, I will be thy death. 
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As if he had said, I will kill that which kills | 
the soul; I will breathe the breath of life into 
it again, and by my Spirit and grace I will be- 
get holy motions and kindle heavenly desires 
in it after God, after the kingdom of God, and 
the righteousness thereof. ‘This is the newness 
of life. And I will not only restore that life 
the soul has lost, but I will increase it. I will 
add to it, that it may have life more abundant- 
ly; more power and strength to resist evil, 
and embrace and delight in that which 
good. , 

Indeed, he was anointed of God for this pur- 
pose, and is therefore called the Restorer of 
paths, the Repairer of breachers, and the build- 
er of waste places ; that is, he is ordained of 
God for the recovery of man from his fallen 
and disobedient state. This is the reason of 
his name; Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
said the angel, for he shall save his people 
from their sins ; not from wrath only, but from 
sin, which is the cause of wrath. ‘That is, of 
bad men he will make them really good men ; 
and of sinful and unholy, he will make them 
holy and righteous men, such as truly believe 
in Him. ‘This is the burden of John’s testi- 
mony: there is one cometh after me who is 
mightier than I ; He shall baptise you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire; whose fan is in his 
hand, and He will thoroughly purge his floor 
—and seeing Jesus coming to him, he said, Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin the world. I know the use that too 
many make of these Scriptures, as if they were 
an Hebraism, borrowed from the old sacrifice 8, 
which may be said to take away sin, by taking 
away the guilt, and not that the natures of 
men are restored and perfected. And indeed 
this is that sense which I dread above all oth- 
ers, because it perverts the end of Christ’s co- 
ming, and lodges men in a security pernicious 
to their own souls. For though it is most true 
that remission of sin was, and is, preached in 
his name and blood, and that sin, in a sense, 
may be said to be taken away, when the guilt 
of the sin is removed by remission, yet this is 
only of sin past that upon repentance is forgiv- 
en. But this is not the whole, full, and evan- 
gelical sense, as Christ’s own words do plainly 
import; For, says he, the Son of man is come 
to save that which is lost—and upon another 
occasion, The Son of man is come to seck and 
to save that which is lost. Now who is this 
that is lost but man? And in what sense can 
man be said to but by sin and disobe- 
dience? It was that which cast him out of the 
presence and garden of God, and put him in a 
condition of eternal misery. If Christ then 
came to save lost man, he must be understood 
to save him from that which puts him into a 
lost condition, and that is, sin; for the wages 
of sin is death, and the servant of sin is a son 
of perdition. 


is 


of 


be lost 


Christ has determined this point beyond all 
exception in his discourse with the Jews Then 
said Jesus to these Jews which believed on 
him, if ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed ; and ve shall know the 
Truth, and the Truth shall make you free. 
What freedom was this! Certainly from sin; 


suitable to that passage in his prayer: Sancti- 


THE FRIEND. 


This rm trine is closely followed by the | 
apostle Paul—Therefore we are buried with | 
Him by baptism unto death, that like as Christ | 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of! 
the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life—Knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin. Likewise, reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but “alive 
unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. As 
if he had said, the end of Christ’s coming is to 
turn people from their sins; and that those 
who persist in their disobedience, resist the be- 
nefits that come by Him. Let not sin there- 
fore reign in your “mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye 
your members as instruments of unrighteous- 
ness unto sin; but yield yourselves unto God, 
as those that are alive from the de ad, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God—Know ye not that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness? For when 
ye were servants of were free from 
righteousness, What fruit had ye then in 
these things whereof ye are now ashamed !? 
For the end of these things is death. But now 
being made co from sin, and become ser- 
rants to God, : have your JSruit unto holi- 
ness, and the e a everlasting life. For the 
wages of sin is deat h, | ut the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jes 


sin, ye 


us Christ our Lord. 
To conclude, nothing can be more apparent, 
than that freedom from actual sinning 


, and giv- 
ing newness of life to the souls of men, was the 


great reason of Christ’s coming, and the end} 


for which he hath given us out of his fulness 
of grace and Truth, grace for grace ; and 
that to be under grace and not under the law, 
is not to have liberty to do that now, which 
ought not to have been done before, or to be 
excused from former moral obligations ; but to 
be freed from the condemnation of the law, 
first, through remission of the sins that are 
past upon faith and repentance, and next by 
freeing us of that weakness, by which we were 
disabled from keeping Ged’s just law, and ful- 
filling the righteousness of it, in receiving and 
obeying the light and grace that comes by Je- 
sus Christ. 

Very pertinent is that passage of the apostle 
Paul to Titus to our present purpose, for it 
seems to comprehend the end of Christ’s com- 
ing, and the faith and duty of his people; 
which our great Selden, afier all his painful 
a and curious inquisitions, said but a 
little before his death, was the most weighty 
pases uve of the whole Bible to him, as the Bible 
was the of in the world,—viz. 
“ The of that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 


best books 


crace God, 


live sobe rly, righteously, and godly , in this pre- | 


sent world ; looking for that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great God, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ: who gave himself 


for us, that he might redeem us from all ini: 


quity, and purify unto himse lfa peculiar peo-| 


ple, 


zealous of good works.” 


In this compre-| woman, and I sometimes think, ah! 


coming, to be our redemption from all iniquity, 
both to blot out our sins that are past, and to 
purify our hearts from the sin that remains. 
We have the means that works and brings this 
salvation unto our souls, which is the grace; 
and the way by which this grace doth accom- 
plish it, is by teaching us to deny ungod!iness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world. 
Which has this great encouragement joined to 
it, that those who so live have only right to 
look for that blessed hope and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ. 

Have we faith? Then let us take the ad- 
vice of the apostle Peter—Add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to know- 
ledge temperance, and to temperance patience, 
and to patience godliness, and to godliness bro- 
therly-kindness, and to brotherly-kindness cha- 
rity. For, says he, if these things be in you 
and abound, the y make you that ye shall nei- 
ther be barren nor unfruitful in the knowle -dge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that lacketh 
these things is blind and cannot see afar off, 
and hath forgotten that he was purged from 
his old sins. Wherefore, the rather, brethren, 
give diligence to make your calling and elec- 
tion sure; for if ye do ‘these things ye shall 
never fall, For so an entrance shall be min- 
istered unto you abundantly into theeverlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
— Penn. 

—_—_— 
From the London Friend. 


PUBLIC SERVICES OF SARAH GRUBB. 


(Continued from pege 6.) 
“ Nottingham, 20th of Seventh Month, 1798. 

‘Believe me, my dear sister, although I 
have been so long without conversing with thee 
after this manner, [ have kept dearly in my re- 
membrance thy kindly affectionate communi- 
cations, which have always tended to endear 
thee more‘and more to my heart. Much dost 
thou engross my thoughts, both in heights and 
depths, my dear Mary; for O! IT olten feel 
thee near to my best life, even when there is 
not the least ability to tell thee so. May we, 
each of us, yea, all of us, be preserved on the 
sure foundation, which is the foundation of 
God, and hath this seal, ‘The Lord knows 
them that are his,’ and will therefore most as- 
suredly keep them as in the hollow of his holy 
hand, as they are watchful and dedicated unto 
him. May we be of this happy number; then 
notwithstanding the rains may descend, the 
floods, even the floods of affliction come, and 
the winds of adversity blow, yet having our 
foundation on the immutable Rock, we may 
stand through all. Very many are the tribula- 
tions of the righteous, but there is One mighty 
to save, on whom help is laid, and he will, in 
his own time, deliver out of them all. 

“ We are going to have a public meeting at 
a village four miles from this town, at six in 
the evening, and propose getting to Mansfield 
to-morrow, where it is likely we shall be on 
First-day.. My dear Sarah seems much ad- 
mired and beloved; she is indeed an amiable 


happy 


fy them through thy Truth, thy Word is Truth. | hensive passage we find the end of Christ’ s | they who share so liberally the favour of God 
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and man; but though thie is her case, she cer: | 
tainly has her deep baptisms, her latent con- 
flicts of soul, exceeding description. I know 
it from what my own “mind has felt for her. 
She has indeed much to encounter, and to keep 
her place, requires the utmost vigilance, care 
and attention, because of the extraordinary way 
in which she is engaged. She ce tainly de- 
mands our fellow- fee ling, and every mitigation 
of her weights and burdens we can give; it is 
but little, very little, I often think, that we can 
do for her, but He who has called her forth, 
abilitates from time to time, and makes her 
more than conqueror, through his love and 
power. Now though | have been thus free 
with thee my dear sister, yet I believe it to be 
quite right to keep silence to others ; for it be- 
hoves us to act with the utmost caution, lest we 
should exalt the creature, and give that to the’ 
instrument, which belongs to the Creator. | 
am persuaded Sarah is very desirous of being 
preserved on every hand, and does feel herself 
an unprofitable servant, which is a feeling we 
rejoice to be acquainted with. We have had 
another public meeting and visited the prison- 
ers in this town.” 
“ Ackworth, 28th of Seventh Month, 1807. 
“Thy affectionate letter did me abundant 
good. It was a just sentiment, my dear sister, 
where thou sayest, ‘ We have each a portion 
of the wormwood and the gall.’ | can say it 
from experience, and can likewise unite with 
another, ‘ Every heart knows its ow n bitterness 
and feels its own peculiar sore.’ Indeed we 
find, in advancing through this life, that the cup 
of felicity, pure and unmixed, is by no means 
a draught for mortal man. We must therefore 


ble of supporting the poor mind under its va- 
ried exercises, 
posses ssion of that which is substance, but there | 
is abundant cause for us to be upon the watch, | 

for the enemy of our souls’ happiness is ever, 
taking the advaniage of our unwatchfulness, | 
and he cares not which way he prevails, whe-| 
ther in making us go before, or stay behind | 
our Guide, which is the Spirit of Truth, and 
would lead us into all truth, did we sufficiently | 
adhere to its dictates. ‘Then it would likewise | 
prove the Comforter ; but for want of pure obe- | 
dience to what it manifests, | expect more than 
myself know what it is to go mourning on their 
way, and have sackcloth for their covering. | 
It has been pretty much mine lately, but let it 

not distress thee, my dear, the time may come, | 
if there is greater dedication of heart, when | 
* beauty will be given for ashes, the oil of joy 

for mourning, and the garment of praise for| 
the spirit of heaviness.’ ” 

Here there appears a chasm in the Journal, 
as their proceedings from Nottingham to Ack- | 
worth were probably detailed by A. B. in a let- 
ter to her sister Elizabeth, since deceased. It 
was adverted to in this epistle, but has not been 
met with. On the 21st as appears by the Itin- | 
erary, they went to Sheffield ; on the 23rd to 
Doncaster, and on the 24th arrived at Ack- 
worth. From this place they visited Ponte- 
fract three times, and on the last had a public 
meeting, as stated below. A. B. proceeds :— 

“ The meeting here I believe, was thought 
large, but I am nota judge. We had a public 


| 


| to them. 


|many a conflict both of flesh and spirit. 


I often long to know mine in| 
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meeting at Pontefract last evening ; it was | severe trial of again exposing herself to public 


large, ‘but I thought the people’s minds were view amongst them, in order to be found d ing 
very dark with respect to spiritual things, so|the will of God. We all of us shared in her 
that it made hard work to preach the Gospel concern, and did what we could to alleviate and 
I wish thee to present my filial re-|encourage. 1 am glad to say she was fayour- 
gard to my beloved parents, and iniorm them ed to have an opportunity with a considerable 
that I am very desirous of being directed number of country people, 
aright as to leaving or proceeding “with dear peared generally satisfied. I think she was 
Sarah, and do often look at it in secret. If1 engaged nearly an hour in inviting, warning, 
know my own heart in the matter, I do not) cautioning and encouraging ; all were very 
wish to stay longer than is consistent with the quiet . and many seriously atiected, After din- 
will of Providence. I shall continue to consid- | ing, we left the town pretty easy, though dear 
er weightily about it, and as | by no means Sarah did not feel full relief from her labour of 
wish to be out of my piace, shall return home love; however she must have consolation in 


with which they ap- 


/as soon as | can see my way clearly to doso, endeavouring to discharge her duty, which I 


[ will tell thee simply, my dear sister, what has| believe she did faithfully. We got that even- 
often occurred when | thought of leaving Sa- ing to Selby, among a few affectionate Friends 
rah, as it revives afresh ; they are the words| with w hom we had been before ; one of whom 
of our dear Redeemer, “ if ye love anything| had now accompanied us near a week. We 
more than me, ye are not worthy of me ;” so) tarried with them till the next evening (Sev- 
that | am led to conclude, | must stand resign- enth-day), and then had an agreeable ride to a 
ed to give up all, and follow unreservedly, village called Cottingwith, about twelve or four- 
whithersoever he is pleased to lead. ‘Therein | teen miles distant. “We sat with Friends there 
| am persuaded, my peace here and happiness | on First-day morning, and in the evening had 
hereaiter will consist, though it may cost me | the company of the inhabitants more at large, 

Per-|and from eight or nine adjacent villages, so 
haps thou canst feel with me in what I say ; and | there were a pretty many ; it was got through 
| hope my dear parents can too, and that in giv-|as well as we could expect, considering they 

ing me up, they will feel true satisfaction. I} were mostly exceedingly ignorant of spiritual 
long,my dear, that this may meet you all bet-| things ; best he lp was near and many impor- 
ter; all well is what 1 should like best; but! tant truths spoken. Yesterday morning we 
as that does not appear probable, shall indulge arrived here; how long we must abide, or 
the hope of receiving still more favourable in- | what will be required at our hands, is at pre- 
formation in thy next. We are in usual’ sent much concealed, so we endeavour to be 
health ; and upon the whole, I am glad I have} passive and not move in the dark. 


We have 
been at this place. It is a truly pleasing sight | taken a walk to the Retreat, 


which is very 


to see the dear children ; they are, as far as I| agreeably situated, and appears a nice asylum 
seek after something substantial, that is capa- 


can judge, well instructed. 


“Great order and for those it is de ‘signed for, 
regularity 


are observed among them, and 1 its residents ; some were much mended, others 
think the Institution is under good management. | not so well, but they had none in a very de- 
We are just going to set out for York, don’t} plorable state. I mean there were none but 
| know whether we shall arrive there this even-| were more or less about ; and there is one wo- 
ing ; there is one town between, which may, | man recovered, who is so attached to the place 
perhaps, detain us.” jas to be unwilling to leave it. 
“ York, 14th of Eighth Month. “ Do my dear, let me have a speedy account 
“ Well, my dear sister, we are at last arrived | from home, for I long to know how you all are, 
in this city, after tacking about from place to| sincere ly desiring | may be favoured with glad 
place for two weeks afier we left Ackworth. | tidings. 


The town I alluded to in my last, as bei “ing like- | any "of my endeared connexions. ‘Though so 


\ly to detain us, was Tadcaster, where we had | far se pars ated, you occupy my thoughts much, 


a public meeting ; since that, | have written and I can say I arde ntly wish, that He who is 


to brother George and wife, giving them some | the unmixed Source of all good, the substantial 
information of our further movements, which solace of the soul, may be with you, sustaining 
I suppose they kindly made you acquainted | under, and bringing through every trying dis- 
with.” It was written at Thorne, a small pensation ; many indeed are the trials appoint- 
market-town in this county, where a few/ed and permitted in his wisdom, yet all in or- 
Friends reside. We had a large meeting in a! der to make us what he would have us to be, 

barn that evening ; many from distant villages | that so, 
attended, and I believe it was satisfactory to 

most.’ Sixth-day morning, we left the place, 

and had to return through Snaith,a town we| ,,, Cold is tried ; 
had a public meeting in on Second-day eat r0ld is tried in the fire, so are Seanptaliy 
ing. ‘This was their fair-day, which we heard | _— and women in the furnace of affliction.’ ” 
of at our first visit, and which so fastened on | 
dear Sarah’s mind, that there seemed no peace 
to be experienced, without submitting to the 


‘His honour may be all in all, 
His praise alone be sung,’ 


(To be continued.) 


—_ 
RECIPE FOR A BURN, 

If you burn yourself against pot or kettle, 
Moisten the place with water or spittle, 
Then dredge wheaten flour upon the spot, 
Be it coarse or fine it mattereth not; 
And this, (as our fair informant told,) 
Will draw out the heat, and keep out the cold. 


—_— 





* The places visited between Tadcaster and Thorne, 
were :—Nelby, Cottingwith, Sherburn, Ferrybridge, 
Pontefract, Ferrybridge again, and Snaith, at all which 
places they had public meetings, except Cottingwith 
(visited again afterwards); at Pontefract they had a 
meeting in the market-place. 


We saw many of 


Believe me, | am not unmindfub of 
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LIFE’S Slt NNY SPOTS. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Though life’s a dark and thorny path, 
Its goai the silent tomb, 

It yet some spots of sunshine hath, 
That smile amid the gloom. 

The Friend, who weal and woe partakes, 
Unchanged, whate’er his lot, 

Who kindly soothes the heart that aches, 
Is sure a sunny spot. 


The Wife who half our burden bears, 
And utters not a moan; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears, 
Unheeded all her own ; 

Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols blithely as a bird— 
She’s too, a sunny spot. 


The Child who lifts, at morn or eve, 
Thankful its tiny voice ; 

Who grieves whene’er its parents grieve, 
And joys when they rejoice ; 

In whose bright eye young Genius glows, 
Whose heart without a blot, 

Is fresh and pure as Summer’s rose— 
That child’s a sunny spot. 


There’s yet upon life’s weary road 
One spot of brighter glow, 

Where sorrow hath forgot its load, 
And tears no longer flow ; 

Friendship may wither—love decline, 
Our child his honour blot; 

But still undimmed that spot will shine— 
Reuicion lights that spot. 


dill 

A correspondent of the London Times, writ- 
ing from Constantinople, gives an interesting 
account of Turkish manufactories. He says 
that for the last year the project of home com- 
petition with foreign manufactures has been in 


active operation in ‘Turkey. Nearly £300,000 | 
has been invested in the business; and the| 


letter-writer says he has visited and examined 
the following factories: A factory at Ismidt for 
cloths and stockings; a mill at Heraclea for 
calico and mousseline de laine ; a mill setting 
up at Heraclea for printing and bleaching ; : 
factory at Eyoub for cloths and fezes. The 
Sultan, at his own expense, has established 


works to mine coal and make iron on the bor-!| 


ders of the Black Sea, and is determined to 
make any pecuniary sacrifice that may be ne- 
cessary to lay the foundation of national pros- 
perity in a development of the productive re- 
sources of the country. The writer anticipates 
from the snecess of this attempt no great injury 
to England, inasmuch as the woollen trade 


with Turkey is now two-thirds in the hands of 


other nations; manufactured silks almost en- 
tirely so; and Manchester will 
discover that she can have but a weak compet- 
jtor in her new rival : one whose success must, 
at best, be confined to a limited and inferior | 
market. 
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as to cotton, 


Friends in Norway. 

The following paragraph, in a late newspa- 
per, has been pointed out to us by a friend. It 
is appended to the letter of a European corres- 
pondent. 

“ Christiana, August 1.—By a resolution 
of the Storthing, sanctioned by the King, rela- 
tive to the professors of the Christian religion 
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| out of the pale of the established church, they 


|are allowed the free exercise of their religion, | 


jand the right to form separate communities. 
| Also, that a person may leave the established 
jchurch to join such a a community when above 
|nineteen years of age.’ 

This information will doubtless be gratifying 
|to those Friends who have known that the in- 


led to persecution under the laws of that coun- 
try. 
ee ° 7" ‘ . 
Friends in England have, from time to time, 
extended some care toward them, and recently 


 ineorfored for their relief through’ the British | 
This relief will probably result | 
from the passage of the present act of tolera- | 
ition, and will be equally shared by other con- | 
'scientious dissenters from the established na- | 


ambassador. 


| tional religion. 

| ‘LT. Shillitoe’s visit to Stavanger and other 
| parts of Norway, his labours amongst Friends 
|there, and his intercourse with influential per- 
sons of other persuasions, are probably fresh 
|in the remembrance of many readers of his 
valuable journal, . 


|The Philadelphia ‘Asseeiation of Friends 
Jor the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A Meeting of “ ‘The Philadelphia Association | 


of Friends for the Instruction 
dren,” will be held at 7 
evening, 


of Poor Chil- 
o’clock, on Second-day 
the 6th instant, at the usual place. 
Josrkpn Kirer, Clerk. 
WANTED, 

An apprentice to the Farming business. A 
lad from 12 to 14 years of age will hear of a 
good situation, on application at No. 84 Mul. 
berry street, 

TIAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held in the commit- 
tee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on Se- 
cond-day morning, Tenth month 6th, at 10 
o'clock. 

Cuarves Extis, Secretary. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 


School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day morning, the 10th of Tenth month, 
at 10 o’clock. 

‘Khe Committee on Instruction meet at the 
School on Fitth-day evening, at half-past seven 
o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee will attend the se- 
| mi-annual examination, commenc ing on Third- | 
day morning of the same week. 

Tuomas Kimprr, Clerk. 
| 
| 


WANTED. 
| An Apprentice to the Currying business.— 
Apply at No, 84 Mulberry street. 


WANTED. 

A female teacher is wanted in a Friend’s| 
family in the country. One willing to render | 
some assistance in the family is desired. Ap- 
ply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


& | struction of Adult Coloured Persons, 


AGENT APPOINTED. 
Reuben Wood, Lincoln, Delaware county, 
Ohio. 


—_——- 


ADULT COLOURED SCHOOL. 
The Association of Friends for the Free In- 
have re- 


earn \opened their schools in the house in Willing’s 
|teresting little company of their fellow-mem.- | 


: | ‘ ‘ 
bers in Norway, have heretofore been subject- | and others, having coloured men or women in 


| their employ, will please use their endeavours 
| to promote the object of the Association, 


Alley formerly occupied by them, Friends 


Tenth month, 1845. 


Marriep, on Third-day, Ninth month 23rd, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., 
Josern E. Mau eg, of Philadelphia, to Saran, daughter 
of the late John Comfort, ofthe former place. 


Diep, at his residence in North Carolina, Fifth 
month 9th, 1845, of pulmonary consumption, Puingas 
Nixon, in the forty-ninth year of his age. He was a 

valuable member and elder of Back Creek Monthly 
Mecting. Though a feeling of de ‘spondenc: v may 
arise with the reflection, that in the death of this dear 
Friend, Society has lost a valiant and consistent up- 
holder of its principles and testimonies, yet his rela- 


| tives and friends have the comfortable assurance that 


the work was going on with the day, and his end was 
crowned with peace. 


, on the 8th of Seventh month last, at her resi- 
dence in Montpelier, Vt., at the age of seventy years, 
Hvuxpan, wife of Clark Stevens. When in earlier life 
she occupied the responsible station of mother of a 
numerous family, she manifested a lively concern that 
they might be trained up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, and was herself an example of inno- 

jcency and uprightness. In the latter part of her life 

| she was subject to attacks of a paintul d isease, and her 
| friends are now comforted in the full belief that she 
has exchanged an afflicted tabernacle for a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


, on the Ist of Ninth month last, at the house 
of her son-in-law, John Penrose, in Pennsville, Mor- 
| gan co., Ohio, Racue, widow of Samuel Lightfoot. 


, on Sixth-day morning, the 12th of Ninth mo. 
last, after a short illness, Esruer E. Hiniman, a valu- 
able member of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 

| ing, in the forty-ninth year of her age. Of aquiet, re- 
| tiring disposition and unobtrusive manners, she bore 
very hiddenly her part of the sufferings of Christ yet 
| behind, for his body’s sake the church, seldom ex- 
| pre ssing her fee ‘lings to any; but she was evidently 
deepening in the root of life as the earthly house of 
| this tabernacle was gradually wasting. ‘Though faint, 
|she steadily pursued her various duties until within 
three days ‘of the solemn change. In the midst of 
usefulness, she was released from the labour, the tri- 
| als, and the conflicts of mortality, and gathered, we 
| humbly believe, into one of those glorious and perpetu- 
| ally-abiding habitations, which our blessed Redeemer 
| went before to prepare, where they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, but the Lamb which is in the 
| midst of the throne feedeth them, and leadeth them to 
| living fountains of water, and God himself hath wiped 
, away all tears from their eyes, 


,on the 15th of the Ninth month last, in the 
| sixty- seventh year of his age, Jonn Bateman, of 
| Springboro’, Warren county, Ohio. He was an ex- 
|emplary member of the Society of Friends; and as a 
faithful elder in the church, it may be truly said he 
|was worthy of double honour. An affectionate hus- 
| band and a tender parent, his loss will be deeply felt 
by his afflicted family. Just and upright in his deal- 
ings among men, he was universally beloved by all 
ve knew him. In his death the Society of Friends 

has lost a useful member, and the poor and the afflict- 
jeda sympathizing friend. 


~e 
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